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IT  is  of  great  importance,  that  all  the 
fubjeds  of  government  fhould  have  a 
juft  idea  of  their  natural  and  civil  rights, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  apprized  when 
they  are  invaded.  As  few  of  the  pieces 
that  1  have  feen  on  the  fubjed  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  general,  or  concerning  the  at¬ 
tempts  which  have  been  made  on  the  li¬ 
berty  of  this  country,  are  fufficiently  plain 
and  intelligible,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fupply  the  defed,  by  treating  of  thefe 
fubjeds  in  the  way  of  quejlion  and  anfwer , 
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which  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  touch¬ 
ing  the  true  ftate  of  the  litigated  points 
in  the  cleared  manner. 


1  have  not,  knowingly,  mifreprefented 
any  part,  the  reflections  I  have  made  upon 
them  are  fuch  as  I  could  not  avoid,  and 
the  liberty  I  haVe  taken,  with  the  mea- 
fures  of  government,  is  no  greater  than  the 
conftitutibn  of  this  kingdom  both  admits, 
and  requires,  any  thing  farther  than  this. 
Is  no  concern  of  mine.  I  fhall  content¬ 
edly,  and  chearfully,  leave  the  ifliie  to  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  and  to  that  good  pro- 
vidence  which  difpofes  of  all  things. 
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Sincerely  do  I  deplore  the  infatua¬ 
tion  of  thole  who  were  the  authors  of  the 
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meafures  that  I  fiave  amnaadverfed  upon, 
but  more  that  of  thofe  who  perfifl:  in  car¬ 
rying  them  on,  viotwithftanding  their  con- 
fcquences  are,  every  day,  more  and  more 
alarming.  In  this  I  have  a  view,  chiefly, 
to  our  late  meafures  refpeCting  North  A- 
merica,  a  cafe  in  which  every  man,  wo- 
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man,  and  child  among  us,  and  our  po- 
fterity,  to  the  lateft  generation,  are  deep¬ 
ly  interefted.  :'!fl 


Pity  it  is,  that  the  iron  hand  of  op- 
preflion  fhould  be  extended  to  thofc 
people,  whom  nothing  but  a  love  of 
freedom  induced  to  leave  their  native 

*  y  •  T  t  'V 

clime,  in  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  'our 
former  princes !  How  prepofterous  is.it, 

.  i  '  #  ^  \  f  i 

that  thofe,  who  gloryjjn  a  free  conftitu- 
tion  for  themfelves,  fhould  wifh  for  a 
power  over  their  fellow  fubjeffs,  which 
would  make  them  the  moil  abjedt  (laves, 
of  which  there  is  any  account  in  hi- 
ftory ;  that  a  commercial  nation  (hould 
take  meafures  to  cut  off  the  greateft 
fource  of  their  own  wealth;  and  that  hi 
nation  which,  on  marly  accounts,  Itands 
in  need  of  peace  >  fhould,  in  afferting  her 
unjuft  claims,  provoke  a  conteft,  which, 
if  the  Americans  be  the  genuine  offspring 

of  Britons,  cannot  but  be'  attended  with 

^  #  <  •  ,  -  * 

the  moil  pernicious  confequenccs  to  both, 
Earneftly  therefore  mud  every  friend  to 
Great-Britain  and  the  Colonies  (whole 

intereft 
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interest  is  the  fame)  pray,  that  this  dreadful 
and  unnatural  struggle  may  be  prevented, 
by  the  fuccefs  of  their  conftitutional,  loy¬ 
al,  and  peaceable  efforts  for  freedom,  for 
fecuring  their  natural  rights  as  men,  and 
the  civil  rights  which  they  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  as  Englifhmem 

I  >  ..  ...  4  >  i  t 
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Gladly  would  I  indulge  a  morechear- 
ful  profpedt,  both  with  refpedt  to  America 
and  Great  Britain.  The  tree  of  liberty ,  I 
truft,  has  taken  too  deep  root  in  both 
countries,  not  to  be  able  toftand  the  Ihock 
of  a  few  ftorms,_  before  it  be  quite  over¬ 
turned.  I  hope  it  can  be  nothing  more 
than  a  temporary  delufion  that  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  labour  under,  and  that  the  united 
voice  of  a  loyal  people,  humbly  petition¬ 
ing  for  the  fecurity  of  their  invaluable 
rights,  will  at  length  be  heard.  -Thcfoly, 
if  not  the  iniquity,  of  all  attempts  to  enilave 
a  great  and  magnanimous  nation,  or  any 

O  cj 

part  of  it,  is,  fureiy,  too  glaring,  not  to 
be  feen,  before  they  can  be  put  in  execu- 
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If,  notwithftanding  this,  the  time  fhould. 
be  approaching  (tho’  I  hope  it  is  ft  ill  at 
a  great  diftance)  when,  as  Montefquieu 
has  prophefied,  this  country  (hall  lofe  its 
liberty,  yet,  while  the  precious  moments 

of  freedom  remain,  let  us,  at  leaft,  in- 

* 

dulge  ourfelves  in  the  gloomy  fatisfadtion 
of  reviewing  the  infamy  which  has  always 
focner  or  later  over- whelmed — the  authors, 
or  promoters,  of  their  country’s  ruin — 
whether  they  were  kings — and  their  tools 
the  minifters,  or  (as  I  have  fhewn  to  be  in 
all  cafes  more  juftly  fufpedted)  they  were 
minifters  and  their  tools  the  kings. 

In  circumftances  fo  difcouraging,  all 
the  confolation  we  can  have,  muft  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  conlideration  of  the  un - 
fearchable  ways  of  divine  providence ,  and 
the  gracious  defigns  of  that  great  being, 
who  can  bring  good  out  of  the  gieateft 
Teeming  evil.  And  moft  earneftly  do  I 
pray,  that  he  who  has  the  hearts  oj  pnnccs 
in  his  hands,  and  who  turns  them  as  rivers 
of  water  which  way J'oever  he  pleafes ,  may  give 

thofe  whohave  done  wrong  underftanding  to 

fee. 
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lee,  and  virtue  to  acknowledge  their  er¬ 
rors  and  injuftice,  that  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
cord,  which  feems  to  be  gone  forth  a- 
mong  us,  may  be  retrained  •,  and  that  the 
prefent  diftradtions  of  this  country  may 
ilfue  in  the  real  good  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

t 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  fay¬ 
ing,  that,  if  fuch  meafures,  as  have 
for  fome  time  been  adopted,  continue  to 
influence  the  Britifh  miniftry,  I  £hall 
make  little  account  of  my  privileges  as 
an  Englifhman,  and,  I  truft,  fhall  think 
more  of  thofe  which  are  infinitely  more 
valuable,  and  lefs  precarious,  which  I 
hope  for  as  a  chriftian,  and  a  citizen  of 
heaven. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  Government  in  general \ 

Qu.  \  \  J  H  A  T  is  a  Society  ? 

An.  A  fociety  confifts  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  united  by  their  common  inte- 
reft,  and  by  the  ufe  of  the  fame  meafures  to 
promote  that  intereft. 

Qu.  What  are  the  advantages  of  fociety  ? 

B  An. 


An.  Without  the  aid  of  fociety,  a  fingie  per- 
ion  would  not,  in  many  cafes,  be  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  redrefs  of  his  grievances,  or  many  of 
the  conveniences  of  life,  both  of  which  may  be 
accompli  (lied  by  the  wifdom  and  flrength  of  a 
whole  community.  Biaffed  by  a  regard  to  their 
feparate  interefts,  men,  unconnected  with  fo¬ 
ciety,  would  think  differently  concerning  their 
own  rights,  and  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  and 
there  being  no  perfons  to  whom  an  appeal  could 
be  made,  the  difpute  would  either  terminate 
in  violence  and  blood,  or  the  weaker  mufl  yield 
to  the  impofition  and  oppreffion  of  the  ftronger. 

Qu.  Who  are  the  Jupreme  magiflrates  of  a 
flate  ? 

An.  Supreme  magiflrates  are  thofe  perfons  who 
ad  in  the  name  of,  and  for  the  public,  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  it  would  be  impofiible,  or  incon¬ 
venient,  for  all  the  members  of  the  fociety  to 
affemble,  and  aft  for  themfelves. 

Qu.  How  far  does  the  power  of  the  fupreme 
maaiftrates  extend  ? 

An.  As  the  fupreme  magiflrates  reprefen t 
the  whole  fociety,  their  power  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  fociety  itfelf ;  and  the  good  of  the 
fociety  being  the  great  object  and  end  of  their 
union,  the  magiflrates  have  the  fame  power  of 
doing  every  thing  which  they  think  conducive 
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to  that  end,  that  the  people  themfelves  would 
have,  if  they  could  be  afiembled  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Qu.  Are  the  fupreme  magiftrates,  then,  fub- 
jefb  to  no  controul  whatever  ? 

An.  The  fupreme  magiftrates  being  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  people,  in  order  to  do  their  bufinefs, 
they  are  neceffarily  to  be  confidered  as  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  people ,  who  have,  therefore,  a  right 
to  call  them  to  account,  if  they  do  not  anfwer 
the  great  ends  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

Qu.  What  things  fhould  the  public  laws,  or 
the  regulations  of  the  fupreme  magiftrates  re- 
fpeft  ? 

An.  As  the  end  of  fociety,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  the  inftitution  of  magiftracy,  is  the  good 
of  the  whole  body  \  laws,  or  public  regulations, 
fhould  relpeft  thofe  things  only  in  which  the 
wifdom  and  ftrength  of  the  fociety  can  be  ex¬ 
erted  to  the  advantage  of  the  members  of  it. 

Qu.  Is  it  not  better,  in  all  cafes,  to  have  re- 
courle  to  the  wifdom  and  ftrength  of  the  whole, 
than  to  depend  upon  the  prudence  and  force  of 
individuals  ? 

An.  No,  there  are  many  cafes  in  which  this 
interference  of  magiftracy  would  produce  the 
greateft  confufion,  embarrafment  and  diftrefs  *, 
as,  for  inftance,  if  the  magiftrates  fhould  for- 
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bid  parents  to  punifti  their  children,  or  their 
fervants,  and  take  the  whole  bufinefs  of  cor¬ 
rection  upon  themfelves  *,  if  they  fhould  pre- 
lcribe  what  medicines  fhould  be  taken  in  par¬ 
ticular  diforders,  or  appoint  the  phyficians,  to 
whole  prefcriptions  we  fhould,  in  all  cafes,  be 
obliged  to  conform  j  or  if  they  fhould  dictate 
to  us  the  objeCt  or  mode  of  our  religious  wor- 
fhip,  which  refpeCts  our  happinefs  not  in  this, 
but  in  a  future  ftate. 

Qu.  Does  not  every  perfon,  when  he  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  fociety,  virtually  furrender 
the  power  which  he  before  enjoyed,  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  his  own  fecurity  and  happinefs  ? 

An.  He  does  fo  •,  but  only  with  refpeCt  to 
thofe  things  in  which  the  public  can  make  bet¬ 
ter  provifion  for  them  than  he  could  for  him- 
felf }  becaufe  the  good  of  the  whole  requires  this, 
and  nothing  more.  Any  power,  therefore, 
which  magiftrates  affume,  farther  than  this,  is 
tyranny,  and  an  arbitrary  invafion  of  men’s  na¬ 
tural  rights. 

Qu.  What  is  the  beft  fecurity  of  thefe  natu¬ 
ral  rights. 

An.  The  great  natural  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind  are  beft  fecured,  when  the  fupreme 
magiftracy  is  in  the  hands  of  perfons  chofen  by 
the  people,  and  when  they  are  entrufted  with 

that 
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that  power  for  a  limited  time.  For  if  once 
the  fupreme  magiftracy  fall  into  the  hands  of 
perfons  who  are  independent  of  the  people,  they 
may  fancy  that  they  have  an  intereft  feparate 
from  that  of  the  people,  in  which  cafe  they  will 
naturally  ufurp  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
aggrandize  themfelves  at  their  expence. 

Qu.  Is  it  necefiary  that  all  the  people  fhould 
have  voices  in  the  election  of  their  fupreme 
magiftrates  ? 

An.  No,  it  will  generally  be  fufficient,  if  the 
choice  of  magiftrates  be  in  the  majority  of  thofe, 
whofe  circumftances  render  them  above  being 
corrupted,  fo  as  to  give  their  voices  in  an  im¬ 
proper  manner.  For  when  perfons  of  this  clafs 
provide  for  their  own  intereft,  they  will  necef- 
farily  provide  for  that  of  the  lociety  at  large. 

Qu.  What  is  the  fir  ft  ftep  that  the  people 
fhould  take  when  they  are  opprefled  by  their 
governors,  being  either  deprived  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  rights,  or  of  the  only  fure  guard  of  them, 
the  choice  of  their  magiftrates  ? 

An.  They  muft  make  ftrong  remonftrances 
to  thofe  governors  who  have  betrayed  their 
truft,  exprefling  their  fenfe  of  the  injuftice  that 
has  been  done  them,  and  their  abhorrence  of 
the  maxims  of  government  by  which  they  have 
been  opprefled. 

Qu. 
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Qu.  May  a  people  go  no  farther  than  this, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of  national  grie¬ 
vances  ? 

An.  In  general,  this  will  be  fufficient  *,  for 
no  perfon,  who  is  not  intirely  divefted  of  the 
common  feelings  of  mankind,  will  bear  to  live 
abhorred  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  die  with 
infamy  intailed  upon  his  name  and  pofterity.  But 
if,  through  the  infatuation  of  governors,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  power,  thefe  means  fhould  be 
infufficient  to  obtain  the  end,  nothing  hinders 
that  people,  thus  grofsly  abufed,  and  infulted 
by  their  magiftrates  (who,  by  whatever  name 
they  are  diftinguiffied,  are,  in  fadt,  nothing 
more  than  their  fervants)  fhould  (trip  them  of 
their  power  ;  and  confer  it  where  they  have  rea- 
ion  to  hope  it  will  be  lefs  abufed — It  was  this 
principle  which  juftified  and  effedled  the  glori¬ 
ous  revolution,  and  gave  our  forefathers  an 
happy  relief  from  the  tyranny  and  opprefTions  of 
James  II. 

Qu.  In  what  countries  is  it  mo  ft  difficult  to 
oppofe  the  attempts  of  tyrannical  magiftrates  ? 

An.  In  countries  of  great  extent,  in  which 
the  people  live  at  a  great  diftance  from  one  an¬ 
other,  fo  that  they  can  never  affemble,  or  by 
anv  other  means  adt  in  concert,  and  combine 
acjainft  their  tyrants  j  and  where  alfo  the  magi- 

ftratea 
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drates  mull  neceflarily  be  intruded  with  great 
power,  and  have  a  great  number  of  officers  un¬ 
der  them,  who  will  generally  be  attached  to 
their  intered,  and  fupport  their  meafures,  be  they 
ever  fo  villainous  and  oppreffive.  So  great  are 
the  advantages  of  which  the  fovereign  is  poffef- 
fed  in  thefe  circumftances,  that  there  are  few 
countries  in  the  world,  of  confiderable  extenr, 
which  are  not  at  this  day  in  a  date  of  a&ual 
flavery,  the  people  having  no  power  of  arriving 
at  the  fupreme  magidracy  themfelves,  or  votes 
in  the  nomination  of  thofe  magidrates. .  If  the 
natural  rights  of  thofe  people  are,  in  any  mea- 
fure,  prelerved,  it  is  becaulc  the  prince  does  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  moled  them,  or  be- 
caufe  the  fpirit  and  cudoms  of  the  times  have 
given  them  a  fanction,  which  he  hath  not  the 
courage  to  violate.  Abjecft  flaves  as  the  Turks 
are,  have  many  privileges,  which  the  grand 
Seignior  dares  not  invade. 

Qu.  Whether  are  kings,  or  miniders  more 
judly  fufpefted  of  defigns  upon  the  liberties  of  a 
people  ? 

An.  In  general  the  miniders  :  for  in  all  ar¬ 
bitrary  governments,  it  is  the  minider  who  is, 
in  fact,  pofieffed  of  the  chief  power  of  the  date, 
while  the  prince  has  nothing  but  the  name,  and 
the  pageantry  of  it.  Thole  princes,  therefore, 

who 
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who  liRen  to  their  pernicious  advice,  are,  hi 
reality,  fubmitting  their  own  necks,  and  thofe 
of  their  pofierity,  to  the  yoke  of  their  fer- 
vants.  For  fuch  is  the  condition  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  that,  in  all  fucceflions  of  fovereign  prin¬ 
ces,  nine  have  been  weak,  and  governed  by 
others,  for  one  who  has  been  able  to  govern 
himfelf.  Indeed  in  arbitrary  monarchies,  the 
chance  of  having  able  princes  is,  on  many  ac¬ 
counts,  much  lefs  than  in  other  Rates. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N  .  II. 

c^t 

Of  the  State  of  Liberty  England \ 

Qu.  I17H  AT  are  the  outlines  of  the 
V  V  conRitution  of  Great  Britain  ? 

An.  Great  Britain  is  a  country  in  which  the 
fupreme  magiRracy  is  lodged  in  the  three  eRates 
of  the  realm,  one  of  which  is  the  King,  and  is 
hereditary,  another  the  Houfe  of  Lords>  who  are 
Rich,  either  by  inheritance,  or  the  king’s  plea- 
fure,  and  the  third  is  the  Houfe  of  Commons ,  who 
(tho’  imperfectly  and  unequally)  reprefent  the 
people. 

Qu.  What  is  meant  by  the  king's  prerogative  ? 

An.  The  king’s  prerogative  is  by  no  means  a 
difcretionary  power  of  doing  what  he  thinks  to 

be 
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be  right,  in  things  that  are  not  exprefsiy  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  law.  The  prerogative  is  a  branch 
of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  enabling  the 
king  to  do  thofe  a£ts  only,  which  it  has  been 
cu (torn ary  for  the  king  to  perform,  and,  like 
any  other  article  of  common  law,  is  to  be  af- 
certained  by  precedent.  It  would  be  no  free 
government,  if  any  thing  was  excepted  from  the 
jurifdifition  of  law,  and  fubmitted  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  arbitrary  pleafure. 

How  is  it  faid  that  the  king  can  do  no 


wrong 


? 


An.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  the  king  is 
not  perfor.ally  refponfible  for  any  meafures  of 
government,  but  the  minifters  who  advifed 
them.  Jt  is  efientialto  the  freedom  of  govern¬ 
ment,  that  all  public  meafures  fhould  be  im¬ 
puted  to  perfons  who  may  be  freely  cenfured, 
and  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  public.  For  if 
it  were  once  admitted,  that  the  king  himfelf  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  public  meafures,  of  his  own  mo¬ 
tion,  fince  it  is  an  allowed  maxim  that  he  can 
do  no  wrong,  there  could  be  noredrefs  of  grie¬ 
vances.  It  is  abfolutely,  and  obvioufly  neceflary, 
that  a  perfon  who  muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  do 
wrong,  fhould  never  be  fuppofed  to  do  any 


thing. 
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Qu.  Where  lies  the  fecurity  which  the  bulk 
of  the  people  enjoy  for  the  continuance  of  their 
natural  and  civil  rights  ? 

An.  In  the  houle  of  commons,  who  are  cho- 
ien  by  themfelves.  Bor  the  lords;  whofe  num¬ 
ber  is  filled  up  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king,  and 
who  mult  live  in  fplendour,  and  whofe  younger 
ions,  and  numerous  dependents,  muft  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  court,  may  be  expefted  to  be, 
in  general,  in  the  intereft  of  the  court. 

Qu.  What  is  it  that  the  people  of  England 
have  moft  to  fear,  as  being  moft  liable  to  fub- 
}e£t  them  to  arbitrary  power  ? 

An.  The  corruption  of  their  reprefentatives ; 
for  when  once  it  fhall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
court  to  fecure,  by  places  or  penfions,  a  majority 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  houfe  will  no 
longer  reprefent  the  fentiments  of  the  people, 
but  the  pleafure  of  the  king  only.  And  then 
this  important  branch  of  the  legiflature  will  not 
only  become  infignificant,  with  refpedt  to  its 
original  intention,  but  will  be  the  mod  dange¬ 
rous  engine  of  opprefiion  ;  Britons,  like  the  Ro_ 
mans  under  the  emperors,  will  be  enflaved,  with 
all  the  external  badges  of  freedom. 

Qu.  What  are  the  circumftances  refpe&ing 
the  houfe  of  commons,  which  give  thinking  men 
the  moft  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  to  this  dreadful  fituation  ? 

An- 
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An.  The  great  number  of  placemen  and  pen- 
fioners,  and  of  thofe  who  are  in  expedition  of 
emoluments  of  that  kind,  in  that  houfe.  Thefe' 
never  fail  to  fecond  the  meafures  of  the  admi- 
niftration  whatever  they  are.  To  this  is  added 
the  long  continuance  of  their  power,  viz.  for 
feven  years ,  which  was  originally  an  arbitrary 
ufurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
which  makes  it  worth  their  while  to  lay  out 
great  fums  of  money  to  fecure  a  feat,  which, 
in  fuch  a  number  of  years,  is  fure  to  afford  them 

an  opportunity  of  reimburfing  themfelves  with 
advantage. 

Qu.  How  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  court  to  get  fo  many  of  their 
partifans  into  the  houfe,  when  the  members 
of  it  reprefent  the  people,  and  are  eledted  by 
them  ? 

An.  It  arifes  from  fo  great  a  majority  of  the 
members  being  chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
freemen  of  inconfiderable  towns,  the  foie  pro¬ 
perty  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  fome  of  the 
lords,  or  other  adherents  to  the  court,  who  can 
oblige  them  to  return  whoever  they  fhall  diredh 

Qu.  As  you  feemed  to  reprefent  our  political 
rights,  as  of  ufe  only  to  guard  our  natural  and 
civil  rights ,  and  that,  in  fome  cafes,  thefe  are 
fufficiently  guarded  by  the  fpirit  of  the  times, 
and  ether  circumftances  that  controll  a  ten- 
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deucy  to  defpotifm,  notwithftanding  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  fhare  in  the  legiflature  are  we  fo 
happy  as  to  have  no  reafon  to  apprehend  the 
lols  of  our  political  liberty  ?  Do  the  perfons  who 
are  in  adminiftration  feem  difpofed  to  make  any 
attempts  upon  our  privileges  as  men  and  Eng- 
lifhmen  ? 

An.  The  miniftry  of  Great  Britain  have,  of 
late  years,  made  many  alarming  attacks  upon 
the  effential  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fubjeft  ; 
and  there  is  not,  as  yet,  any  profpeft  of  their 
being  called  to  account  for  their  illegal  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  proceedings. 

Qu.  What  are  the  great  privileges  of  Eng- 
lifhmen,  which  have  been  infringed  by  them  ? 

An.  i.  They  have  evaded  the  operation  of 
the  great  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ,  whereby  a 
perfon  accufed  of  any  crime  cannot  be  detained 
in  cuftody,  but  mu  ft  be  brought  immediately 
to  a  court  of  law,  and  be  admitted  to  bail  (if 
the  offence  be  of  Inch  a  nature  as  to  be  baila¬ 
ble)  till  he  can  be  tried  according  to  law. 

2.  They  have,  by  a  general  warrant ,  in  which 
no  perfon  was  faid  to  have  been  accufed  upon 
oath,  or  fo  much  as  named,  arrefted  the  per¬ 
fon  of  an  Englifhman,  and  a  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  removing  him  from  the 
cuftody  of  one  perfon  to  that  of  another,  and 
confined  him  without  admitting  his  neareft 
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friends  to  (peak  to  him.  By  the  fame  warrant 
they  feized  all  his  private  papers,  and  out  of 
them,  thus  illegally  procured,  colleded  evi¬ 
dence  for  a  crime,  which  fuppofes  that  he  him- 
felf  publifhed  thofe  papers. 

3.  They  reftrift  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  that 
great  fecurity  for  every  other  branch  of  our  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  fcourge  of  their  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceedings,  by  conftruing  all  cenfures  upon  them, 
and  their  meafures,  into  libels ,  and  procuring 
the  authors  of  them  to  be  feverely  punifhed. 

4.  They  have,  in  thefe  cafes  of  libels,  con¬ 
trived  to  evade  the  great  privilege  of  Englifli- 
men,  that  of  being  tried  by  his  peers,  in  the 
method  of  jury ,  not  daring  to  truft  the  iffue  of 
fuch  bafe  profecutions  to  the  impartial  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  countrymen  ;  and,  in  the  place  of 
it,  they  have  extended  the  methods  of  trial  by 
attachment ,  information ,  and  interrogatories ,  in 
which  juries  are  not  ufed,  and  which  are  con¬ 
duced  in  a  manner  as  unfavourable  to  liberty, 
as  the  inquifition  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
the  odious  ftar-chamber  under  the  Sreuarts. 

5.  The  great  bill  of  rights  has  been  invaded 
by  a  repeated  refufal,  to  admit  the  firft  county 
in  England,  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fhall  reprefent  them  in  parliament  *, 
and  one  whom  they  had  freely  chofen  has  been 
excluded,  tho’  guilty  of  no  crime  that  was  not 

publickly 


publickly  known  at  the  time  of  election,  and 

none  for  which  the  law  had  not  had  its  full  fa- 
tisfaction. 

6.  Recourfe  has  unneceffarily  been  had  to 
that  great  engine  of  arbitrary  power,  a  milita - 
ry  force )  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  genius  and 
fpirit  of  our  conftitution. 

Qu.  What  can  the  people  do  in  fuch  a  fi- 
tuation  of  their  affairs,  when  their  moft  valua-* 
ble  rights  feem  to  be  in  danger? 

An.  In  thefe  circumftances  every  man,  who 
wiflies  well  to  his  country,  fhould  contribute  li¬ 
berally  to  the  fupport  of  all  that  fuffer  in  the 
common  caufe  of  liberty,  and  fpread  the  alarm 
thro’  the  whole  kingdom,  in  order  to  make 
all  the  people  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  im¬ 
pending  danger.  They  muft  promote  the  fend¬ 
ing  of  inftruftions  to  members  of  parliament, 
from  all  the  free  and  independent  electors,  ex- 
prefTing  their  fentiments  of  the  ftate  of  public 
affairs,  and  to  get  petitions  for  the  redrefs  of 
grievances,  figned  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men,  who  are  unbiased  by  court  preferment, 
and  have  no  expectations  from  that  quarter,  for 
themfelves,  or  their  friends.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  that  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
rendered  thus  clear  and  audible,  will  be  heard. 
No  miniffer  could  bear  to  live  in  a  country,  in 
which  he  fhould  lee  himfelf  abhorred  by  all 
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men  of  fenfe  and  virtue.  The  truth  would,  at 
length,  reach  the  ear  of  our  mod  gracious  fo¬ 
reign.  He  would  liften  to  the  reafonable  re¬ 
sells  of  his  loyal  fubjefts.  Both  would  again 
be  happy  in  their  mutual  affeftion.  Then  af¬ 
fairs  would  be  eftablifhea  by  concord  at  home, 
and  then  no  power  on  earth  would  dare  to  pro¬ 
voke  their  refentment. 

Qu.  What  fhould  be  the  immediate  object 
of  the  friends  of  this  country  at  this  time,  and 
what  fhould  be  the  principal  articles  in  their  in- 
ftrudtions  to  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament  ? 

An.  As  the  foundation  of  all  the  preceding 
diforders,  all  placemen,  court  penfioneis,  and 
fons  of  the  nobility,  fhould  be  excluded  the 
houfe  of  commons.  The  duration  of  the 
prefent,  and  of  all  future  parliaments,  fhould 
be  fhortened;  and,  if  poffible,  the  fmall  bo¬ 
roughs  fhould  be  abolifhed  ;  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  fhould  be  defied  in  fome  fuch  manner  as 
by  counties.  Alfo  the  candidates  fhould  take 
the  oath  againft  bribery  and  corruption,  and 
the  election  fhould  be  by  ballot.  Were  thefe 
eflential  points  once  gained,  all  the  reft  would 
follow  of  courfc.  Impeachmennts  would  be 
preferred  againft  all  thofe  who  fhould  advife  ty¬ 
rannical  and  opprefhve  meafures,  and  fubfe- 
quent  minifters  would  be  deterred,  by  their 
punifhment,  from  following  their  example.  But 
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if,  in  our  prefent  circumftances,  the  full  efta- 
blifhment  of  our  rights,  for  the  future,  could 
be  procured,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
purchafe  it  by  an  aft  of  indemnity,  and  the  obli¬ 
vion  of  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  done 
in  violation  of  them. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Affairs  of  America. 

Qu.  ¥  T  A V  E  the  members  of  the  prefent  ad- 
JTjl  miniftration  extended  their  arbitrary 
meafures  beyond  the  bounds  of  Great  Britain  ? 

An.  Yes,  they  are  purfuing  meafures  (till 
more  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  North  America. 

Qu.  What  is  the  great  grievance  that  thofe 

people  complain  of? 

An.  It  is  their  being  taxed  by  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  the  members  of  which  are  fo 
far  from  taxing  themfelves,  that  they  eafe  them* 
felves  at  the  fame  time.  If  this  meafure  takes 
place,  the  colonilts  will  be  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  as  complete  fervitude,  as  any  people  of  which 
there  is  an  account  in  hiftory.  For  by  the  fame 
power,  by  which  the  people  of  England  can  com" 
pel  them  to  pay  one  penny ,  they  may  compel 
them  to  pay  the  la  ft  penny  they  have.  There 
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will  be  nothing  but  arbitrary  impofition  on  the 
one  fide,  and  humble  petition  on  the  other. 

Qu.  Have  not  the  people  of  North  America 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  Englifh  ?  Was 
not  the  late  expenfive  war  undertaken  on  their 
account,  and  is  it  not  reafonable  that  they  fhould, 
at  lead  bear  their  {hare  of  the  burden  of  it  ? 

An.  This  is  an  argument  very  proper  to  be 
urged  with  the  coionifts,  in  cafe  they  fhould  re- 
fufe  to  aflift  their  mother  country,  but  it  is 
well  known  that,  befides  bearing  very  heavy 
taxes,  impofed  by  their  own  houfes  of  aflem- 
bly,  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  government, 
they  have  always  been  ready,  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  to  ferve  the  common  caufe  to  the  utmofl 
of  their  ability,  and,  as  fome  have  thought, 
even  beyond  it.  But  admitting  they  had  not 
done  this,  is  not  abfolute  fiavery  too  great  a" 
punifhment  for  their  ingratitude  ? 

Qu.  Are  there  not  many  confiderable  towns 
in  England,  as  Leeds  and  Manchejler ,  which 
fend  no  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  and  yet, 
notwithftanding  this,  are  taxed  by  them  ?  What 
have  the  Americans  to  complain  of  more  ? 

An.  The  reprefentation  of  this  country  in 
parliament  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  unequal 
and  imperfect  *,  but  the  effect  of  this  imperfec¬ 
tion  and  inequality  of  reprefentation,  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  confequence,  fo  long  as  the  perfons  who  im- 
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pcfe  the  tax  upon  others,  impofe  it  upon  them- 
ielves  at  the  fame  time  >  for  if  they  feel  nothin®- 
tor  others,  they  will  feel  for  themfelves.  A  pa- 
parallel  to  the  prefent  cafe  of  the  Americans, 
would  be  a  tax  upon  thofe  towns  who  fend  no 
reprefentatives,  or  an  exemption  of  thole  towns 
that  do  fend  members.  In  this  caler  would  not 
Leeds  and  Manchefter  make  as  loud  complaints 
as  the  people  of  North  America  do  now  ? 
Would  any  motive,  but  that  arifing  from  the 
want  of  power,  prevent  their  refilling  the  le¬ 
vying  of  fuch  a  tax,  notwithftanding  it  fhould 
be  palled  into  a  bill,  in  the  molt  regular  and  au¬ 
thentic  manner,  by  all  the  three  eftates  of  the 
realm  ? 

Q.  Hath  k  not  been  the  co-Horn,  in  former 
times  at  leaft,  for  the  Englilh  parliament  to 
impofe  taxes  on  thofe  provinces  which  fent  no 
members  to  it. 

An.  By  no  means.  Ireland,  though  a  con¬ 
quered  country,  always  taxed  itfelf,  and  doth 
fo  to  this  day.  The  king  of  England  never 
does  more  than  lay  his  wants  before  the  Irifh 
parliament,  and  receives  what  they  themfelves 
think  proper  to  give  him.  The  Scots,  alfo, 
taxed  themfelves  before  the  Union.  Wales,  a 
conquered  country,  did  the  fame,  and  even  the 
inhabitants  of  the  counties  palatine,  before  they. 
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at  their  own  requeft,  fent  members  to  reprefent 
them  in  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Qu.  Does  not  the  Britifh  parliament  make 
Jaws  that  redridt  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies, 
and  may  not  this  burden  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  ? 

An.  The  Britifh  parliament  alfo  makes  laws 
that  redrift  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  but  not- 
withdanding  the  near  neighbourhood  of  this 
country,  whereby  we  are  pretty  good  judges  of 
its  circumdances,  we  never  prefumed  to  lay  a 
direct  tax  upon  it,  nor  indeed  upon  North  A- 
merica,  till  of  late.  Allowing  that,  eventual¬ 
ly,  there  is  no  difference  between  thefe  things, 
the  one  is  a  much  more  open  and  undifguifed 
oppreffion  than  the  other  ;  and  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  to  which  any  people  will  bear  hardfhip 
without  complaint  ;  but  oppreffion,  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  will  make  even  a  wife  man  mad. 
Such  powers  as,  from  their  nature,  mud  necef- 
farily  be  lodged  in  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
whole  empire,  the  Colonids  will  never  objeft  to 
in  Great  Britain.  The  mod  abfolute  jurifdic- 
tion  of  this  kind  they  would  never  complain  of; 
and,  provided  the  effefts  of  it  were  not  great¬ 
ly  oppreffive,  they  would  never  think  of  nicely 
fetting  bounds  to  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  im- 
poffible  (if  the  fubjeft  be  metaphyfically  confi- 
dered)  to  fix  precife  boundaries  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonics,  but  the 
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extremes,  in  a  thoufand  cafes  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  (as  in  ali  queftions  concerning  morals,  vir¬ 
tue  and  vice)  may  be  obvious,  when  the  exaft 

1 

medium  cannot  be  afcertained  ;  and,  in  this 
cafe,  moderation  on  both  fides  would  make  that 
very  eafy  in  pra&ice,  which  is  ever  fo  difficult 
in  theory. 

Qu.  What  can  the  North  Americans  plead 
for  an  exemption  from  taxes  impofed  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  parliament,  but  fuch  charters  as  our  kings 
have  ufually  given  to  corporations,  which  are 
alj  of  them  liable  to  be  regulated,  or  fet  afide 
by  all  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm  ? 

An.  Admitting  that  the  privileges  of  the 
Colonifts  had  no  other  origin,  yet  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  eftablifhment  fuch  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  fatal  confequence  of  revoking  it, 
which  is  nothing  lefs  than  the  abfolute  flavery 
of  a  whole  people,  ought  to  make  their  rights 
to  be  confidered  in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  of  the  charters  of  common  corporations, 
the  members  of  which  are  generally  benefited 
by  their  abrogation.  A  corporate  town,  gene¬ 
rally  bears  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  whole 
ftate ;  whereas  all  our  North  American  Colo- 
•  nies  bear  a  very  great  proportion  to  the  whole, 
and,  in  all  probability,  will,  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  of  time,  be  equal  to  all  the  reft  put  toge¬ 
ther.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
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ir  is  the  good  of  the  whole  empire ,  confidered  as 
one,  which  fhould  be  the  objeft  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  the  aggrandizement  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  part.  If  other  maxims  prevail,  one  part 
of  the  empire  will  be  the  feat  of  defpotifm,  and 
all  the  other  fubjefts  will  be  (laves. 

Qu.  In  all  difputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies,  mud  not  Great  Britain,  tho’ 
fhe  be  only  one  part  of  the  whole  united  empire, 
be,  of  neceflity,  the  judge;  and  (hould  not  the 
Colonies,  therefore,  fubmit  to  her  decifion  ? 
Who  can  be  umpire  between  them  ?  • 

An.  It  is  true,  things  are  fo  circumftanced, 
that,  in  all  difputes,  Great  Britain  mud,  of 
courfe,  be  the  judge  ;  becaule  (lie  has  the  power 
of  enforcing  the  fentence;  but  fhe  cannot  aft  in 
that  capacity,  contrary  to  the  clear  fenfe  of  the 
Colonies,  without  aflerting  an  undifguifed  ty¬ 
ranny  and  arbitrary  power.  Tho’  Great  Britain 
be  the  dronger  of  the  two,  (he  fhould  let  rcafon 
be  judge  between  them,  and  not  take  advantage 
of  more  drength,  to  opprefs  thofe  who  are  not 
able  to  refid  her  unjud  decrees.  If  (to  recur  to 
the  cafe  I  put  before)  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  fhould  lay  a  tax  upon  Leeds,  Mancheder, 
or  any  other  town,  that  fends  no  reprelen tatives 
to  parliament ;  or  if  the  three  edates  fhould  con¬ 
cur  to  deprive  any  particular  fubjeft  of  his  na¬ 
tural  and  civil  rights  (for  indance,  his  right  of 
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being  elected  toferve  his  country  in  parliament) 
in  this  cafe  Great  Britain  would,  likewiie,  af- 
fume  the  office  of  judge.  There  could  be  no 
appeal  from  the  fentence,  and  the  town,  or  the 
individual,  would  fubmit  *,  but  they  would  give 
way  as  they  would  to  a  tempeft,  a  torrent,  or  a 
hurricane,  which  they  were  not  able  to  refill, 
and  they  would  relieve  themfelves  the  firft  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Qu.  But  is  not  the  advantage  accruing  to 
Great  Britain  from  this  taxation  of  America,  a 
plaufible  pretence  for  having  recourfe  to  fo  op- 
preffive  a  meafure  ? 

An.  By  no  means.  The  acquiiition  by  taxes 
is,  and  always  will  be,  inconfiderable,  and  is 
infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  lofs  of  trade ,  arifing 
from  the  diiaffecftion  of  the  Colonies  to  their 
Mother  Country,  and  their  confequent  averfion  to 
take  our  commodities. 

Qu.  What  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  amount  of 
our  trade  to  our  Colonies  ? 

An.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  computed  at  a- 
bout  one-fourth  of  our  whole  commerce  ;  and 
provided  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  mul¬ 
tiply  as  they  have  done  hitherto  (and  there  is  a 
profpeft  of  their  increafing  even  fafter,  as  they 
have  now  more  room  to  extend  themfelves,, 
without  fear  of  the  French)  in  lefs  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
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to  fupply  their  demand  for  manufactures,  were 
all  her  inhabitants  employed  in  them. 

Qu.  But  will  not  the  Colonifts  chufe  to  ma¬ 
nufacture  for  themfelves  ? 

An.  It  is  far  from  being  their  intereft  to 
commence  manufacturers,  and  nothing  but  ne- 
cefiity  can  drive  them  to  it.  Land  is  fo  cheap, 
that  every  man  is  ambitious  of  acquiring  pro¬ 
perty  in  it.  Few  hands,  therefore,  being  at 
liberty  to  apply  to  labour  or  manufactures,  their 
work  is  fo  dear,  that  it  will  always  be  for  their 
intereft  to  purchafe  of  us,  rather  than  lupply 
themfelves,  till  the  whole  country  be  fully  peo¬ 
pled,  which  is  a  period  too  remote  for  attention. 

Qu.  What  feem  to  be  the  belt,  the  mod  e- 
quitable,  and  advantageous  maxims  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  Great  Britain,  with  refpeCt  to  our  Co¬ 
lonies. 

An.  The  moft  equitable  maxims,  as  well  as 
the  belt  policy,  in  our  conduCt  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  is  to  lay  afide  all  jealoufy  of  them,  not  to 
indulge  the  idea  of  fuperiority,  and  to  conlult 
the  good  of  the  whole,  as  of  one  united  em¬ 
pire,  each  part  of  which  has  the  fame  natural 
right  to  liberty  and  happinefs  with  the  other, 
to  encourage  agriculture  among  them,  and  ma* 
nufaCtures  among  ourfelves,  and  by  no  means 
interfere  in  their  interior  government,  fo  far  as 
to  lay  any  tax  upon  them,  either  for  the  pur- 
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pole  of  railing  a  revenue,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe  whatever.  The  benefits  arifing  fpontane - 
oujly  from  our  extenfive  and  increafing  com¬ 
merce  with  them,  will  infinitely  overbalance  all 
that  we  fhall  ever  be  able  to  extort  from  them 
by  way  of  tax.  Thus  fhall  we  be  mutually  the 
fource  of  ftrength  and  opulence  to  each  other, 
and  nothing,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Divine 
Providence,  but  a  wrong-headed  and  tyrannical 
adminiftration,  can  hinder  our  being  the  moft 
fiourifhing,  and  the  happieft  ftate  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Qu.  But  have  we  not  gone  too  far  to  recede, 
without  coming  to  extremities  ? 

An.  It  is  never  too  late  for  any  man,  or  body 
of  men,  to  repent  of,  and  redlify,  what  they 
are  convinced  they  have  done  amifs.  Let  us, 
at  lead,  virtually  acknowledge  it,  by  generouf- 
ly  cancelling  all  that  ispaft,  and  fullering  things 
to  remain  for  the  future  as  they  were  fome  years 
ago.  (Happy  years  of  mutual  love  and  confi¬ 
dence  !)  This  will  not  fail  to  fecure  the  grati- 
tirude  and  affedtion  of  the  Colonifts.  Nay  more, 
having  feen  our  errors,  and  repented  of  them, 
there  will  be  a  better  foundation  laid  for  mutual 
confidence  than  ever. 
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